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Consultation on the Churches and Cooperatives and Mutual Businesses 


A Consultation for the purpose of re-examining Prot- 
estant thinking on the position and responsibility of the 
churches with respect to cooperatives and mutual busi- 
nesses was convened at Haverford, Pa., June 19-22, 1957, 
by the Department of the Church and Economic Life, 
Division of Christian Life and Work, the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. Fifty persons 
participated. All were invited by the Department. They 
included persons with wide experience in labor and man- 
agement, agriculture, cooperatives, education, and the 
churches. A list of those participating appears below. 

The Consultation was like two others that were con- 
vened in previous years by the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, in that it was an informal gathering 
of specially interested persons invited to explore and re- 
port on specific areas of ethical concern. The members 
spoke only for themselves and were not delegates from 
church bodies or other organizations. 

The chairman of the Consultation was Raymond W. 
Miller, Washington, D. C., a member of the General Com- 
mittee of the Department of the Church and Economic 
Life, and a member of the faculty of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

The Consultation met in small groups and in plenary 
sessions. All the members had presented to them three 
papers for information : 

1. “Nature and Extent of Cooperatives and Other Mu- 
tual Businesses,” by Kelsey B. Gardner, Washington, of 
the staff of the Farmer Cooperative Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; 

2. “Cooperatives and Mutual Aid as a Means of Tech- 


The material from the Consultation on the 
Churches and Cooperatives and Mutual Businesses, 
convened by the Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, Haverford, Pa., June 19-22, 1957, 
is the sole responsibility of the Consultation par- 
ticipants. This material consists of a general state- 
ment and the reports of the three discussion groups 
approved by the participants. These papers are here- 
with published for such reading and study as indi- 
viduals and groups may choose. They are not to be 
regarded as necessarily reflecting the views of the 
National Council of Churches in general or the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life in 
particular. 


nical Assistance,” by Ira W. Moomaw, of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., New York; 

3. “Notes on Protestant Churches in Relation to Cooper- 
atives and Mutual Businesses,” by Benson Y. Landis, of 
the staff of the National Council’s Bureau of Research 
and Survey. 

All these writers were participants in the Consultation. 
The Consultation received but did not act on the papers. 

The Consultation discussed, revised, and approved a 
paper prepared by Victor Obenhaus of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, “Some Theological Foundations for 
Considering Economic Structures and Activities,” the full 
text of which is printed in this report. - 

The Consultation likewise revised and approved, after 
discussion, summary reports from three groups consider- 
ing aspects of the main theme, as follows: 

1. “Contributions and Limitations of Cooperatives and 
Mutual Businesses.” Chairman, William Muehl, Yale Di- 
vinity School, New Haven; secretary, Carl Kreider, 
Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 

2. “The Relation of Cooperatives and Mutual Busi- 
nesses to Other Forms of Business.” Chairman, Joseph 
Ackerman, Farm Foundation, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, 
— Montgomery, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 

ans. 

3. “Contributions of Cooperatives and Mutual Busi- 
nesses to International Relations and World Peace.” 
Chairman, Ferris Owen, farm operator, Newark, Ohio; 
secretary, Richard O. Comfort, Department of the Town 
and Country Church, Division of Home Missions, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

The texts of these documents appear in this report. In 
each case, the papers were approved without dissenting 
votes. It cannot be assumed, however, that every member 
is in full accord with every detail of every statement. 


1. Some Theological Foundations for Considering 
Economic Structures and Activities 


Introduction—From their inception it has been assumed 
that cooperatives and mutual businesses are more than 
an economic system and a desirable mode of human asso- 
ciation. Acceptance of them has derived, among other 
things, from a belief that they foster and enhance values 
grounded in the fundamental meaning of life itself. These 
values have frequently been more implicit than explicit. 

Events in contemporary history and developments in re- 
ligious understanding have prompted us to make more 
definitive interpretations of religious insights. In some 
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instances business leadership has become more sensitive to 
religious foundations of economic activity and is insist- 
ing upon more profound and realistic analysis and expla- 
nation, Theological thought, too, has sought to bring its 
own deeper insights of the Christian faith to bear on all 
of man’s activities including economic life. We are there- 
fore under the necessity of stating more fully the bases of 
our assumptions. It is not acceptable merely to assert 
that the cooperative or the mutual way of doing business 
is more Christian than some other. Rightfully men insist 
upon the criteria for what is Christian. They demand to 
know the basic presuppositions underlying the support of 
any order or system. 

Hence our concern in this paper is not to justify an 
economic system or form of association. It is rather to 
indicate some foundations, which are basic and obligatory 
for Christians who would propose any structure in society. 

All of this takes on special meaning when we recall 
the zeal and vitality which has marked the supporters of 
cooperation and mutual aid as a form of economic activity. 
In a day when thoughtful individuals insist on clarifying 
foundations and presuppositions, the leaders of coopera- 
tive associations who have encouraged enlightened support 
will most eagerly welcome such clarification. Corre- 
spondingly, the degree of devotion to this or any other 
movement will depend, presumably, upon the depth of 
conviction as to its ultimate soundness. 


God — The foundations of cooperatives and mutual 
businesses rest upon beliefs which are fundamental to all 
action and institutions genuinely seeking to serve men. A 
conviction shared by all who accept the Hebrew-Christian 
interpretation of life and history is the fact of God’s ex- 
istence and its centrality to all else in life. This fact 
informs and determines our judgment about man and his 
society, about his relations to the resources of the earth, 
and about the way those resources are distributed. 

Herein, of course, lies the difference between various 
political and economic systems. From the standpoint of the 
church’s relationship to cooperatives and mutual busi- 
nesses, it is the starting point. Man exists not to glorify 
himself or his institutions. He exists to fulfill the divine 
intent behind his very existence. Any such commitment on 
the part of man makes for an awareness of the greater 
dignity of one’s fellow men and keener concern for the 
institutions they create to serve that end. 


Man—Although man is a part of nature he possesses 
a distinction among the creatures of God's creation. He 
is made in the image of God. He is endowed with capaci- 
ties to create. In this way he becomes a co-worker with 
God. His unique relation to his Creator is characterized 
by what is termed his soul, the summation of all that gives 
him uniqueness among the works of the Creator. 

This intimate and inseparable relation to God endows 
man with powers and obligations unlike anything else 
among living things. But being possessed of freedom he 
may distort his endowment or he may nurture and en- 
hance it. 

Being made in the image of God he may comprehend 
a measure of God’s intentions for his creation, And the 
more sensitive and attentive he becomes to God’s order 
as he comprehends it in the record of man’s experience, 
the more he may strive to fulfill his own intended purpose. 

Man thus stands under the judgment of the God of 
whose very life he is a part. Being possessed of freedom 
to use the gifts with which he has been endowed he may 
contribute to the wholeness of himself and others, or he 
may alienate himself from his Creator by his misuse of 


life’s resources. [Te may seek forgiveness and return again 
finding pardon and redemption. But in all his acts and all 
the forms of life in which he shares he is responsible to 
(;od who is Creator, Sustainer and Redeemer. 

Man derives his sustenance from, and lives out his 
days upon, the earth. The earth is man’s home but the 
earth and man, the world and all that is therein, belong 
to God. This is the first and final assumption of man 
concerning his relationship to the Source of his suste- 
nance. It is the fundamental fact determining his rela- 
tionship to his fellow beings also. Every other considera- 
tion derives from this premise. 


Stewardship—Man can fulfill his role as a creature 
of God only in association with his fellow creatures. That 
association also involves the use and distribution of all 
God-given resources: the fruits of the earth, food, shel- 
ter, and the energy coming from nature. One test of his 
responsible living is the manner in which he utilizes these 
products of God’s creation, his allocation of them to man’s 
service, and his acknowledgment that they are not his abso- 
lute possession but entrusted to him for use. 

Man’s understanding of the unity of life is apparent 
in the way that he uses the products of the earth for his 
beneficial consumption. Thus there is no separation of 
man in nature. Man is a part of nature endowed with 
dominion over much of it by virtue of his capacities, but 
he is constantly being tested for his worthiness and his 
reliability as a steward. His personal actions and the 
institutions through which he works demonstrate his fit- 
ness for that trust. 

There is thus no separation of the “spiritual” and the 
“material.” All of life is spiritual, The use of physical 
resources, the relationships between individuals and the 
institutions that man creates to provide for his mainte- 
nance and satisfactions are fundamentally spiritual. The 
quality and extent of man’s stewardship reflect the de- 
gree to which he recognizes and accepts this fundamental 
premise. 


Mutuality—But the test of man’s achievement as man 
lies both in the manner of the stewardship and in the way 
he serves his fellow man. In the Biblical portrayal of 
man’s relation to God and to the earth, his home, he is 
also integrally related to all men. He is brother to every 
other man as God is Father of all. He is both his brother’s 
keeper and his brother’s brother. By this profound under- 
standing all human systems are judged. 

Herein the Christian and organizations composed of 
Christians part company with those who assume one can 
be a Christian in isolation. There can be no such thing as 
a Christian individualist. Increasingly it has become ap- 
parent that the fabric of society is a total one. The Bib- 
lical interpretation of God’s fatherhood of all men and 
their resultant brotherhood is more than a pleasant figure 
of speech. It is an overpowering reality. Society is integral. 

Thus, individuals may not comprehend in isolation the 
truth that their service to God lies in service to man and 
the stewardship of God’s gifts. What we know about life 
and its purposes we learn through our association with 
others—from parents, neighbors, and those engaged in 
providing for self and dependents. Whereas in infancy 
and the age of dependence our natures are heavily weighted 
in the direction of receiving attention and sustenance 
it becomes apparent as we mature that there are other 
forms and experiences bringing yet greater satisfaction. 
These may take the form of reciprocal services and favors, 
the giving of attentions and of benefits in kind. The dis- 
covery that such a plane of relations with one’s fellow men 
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brings increased satisfaction constitutes one of the marks 
and stages of maturing. And as this experience is known 
to individuals so does it become a part of the experience 
of groups as well. This is the stage of mutuality. Its at- 
tainment reflects the maturing of both individuals and 
society. 

Pride and Sin—We have at times tended to become 
confident that institutions can be perfected, given suf- 
ficient scientific skill and determination. The fallacy of 
this conviction is evident on all sides. Even institutions 
wishing to serve themselves or their fellow men seem 
readily to succumb to man’s narrow desires. When any 
institution disregards the reference to the ends for which 
man was created, it distorts the purpose of man in society. 

Each generation has looked and longed for an age of 
harmony, a Garden of Eden or Utopian order. Always it 
has been blighted or postponed by self interest, greed, or 
malice. Men have always dreamed of the perfect order 
But there has always been a serpent or some other symbol 
which has led man to his fall. This alienation from union 
with his Creator and the life which might be possible the 
Christian faith designates as sin. No individual or or- 
ganization is free from it. Awareness of this fact saves 
us from arrogance and self righteousness. It provides a 
realistic basis for appraisal of the institutions that man 
creates. However good and successful they are, without 
exception they fall short of their potentialities. Man's 
pride and sinfulness infect in varying measures every 
institution of man’s creation. : 


Man as Co-worker—Despite the fact that man’s sin- 
fulness accompanies his works and any social structure he 
may build, he is not rendered ineffective or defeated. His 
work of cooperating with God's creation and on behalf of 
His order is a means of his salvation. His self-fulfillment 
depends upon participation in the on-going daily life 
about him. But all the while he knows that he is not living 
and laboring unto himself. His life is inseparably bound 
up with that of others. His salvation depends in part upon 
the quality of life achieved amongst his fellow men. 


Christians and Cooperatives and Mutual Businesses— 
It is as Christians that we are confronting the structures 
and instruments associated with cooperatives and mutual 
businesses. The system of social and economic relations 
known as cooperation and mutual aid is, of course, not 
limited to groups composed of Christians. To many now 
active in these segments of our economic system the 
Christian faith may actually be unknown. We who are 
Christians, however, have a singular basis for interest and 
involvement in this movement. 


Amidst a society whose economic arrangements provide 
only incidentally for entering into mutual service a need 
exists for ever greater opportunity to experience mutual- 
ity and self-giving. Since, basically, man’s true nature is 
expressed in sharing rather than in grasping, only those 
economic arrangements providing for this expression can 
endure. The alternative is the warping of the self and 
the suppression of the human spirit. Our religious heri- 
tage makes this central fact unmistakably apparent. It is 
symbolized at the heart of the Christian message in God's 
self-giving in Christ. Love toward neighbor as expressed 
in the New Testament is the giving of self as God gives of 
Himself with no demand of return. Thus only where 
genuine mutuality is possible is life’s potential capable of 
flowering. And even though no economic system can fully 
attain this stage every effort to further this end is in accord 
with life’s fundamental purpose. 
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Love in Action —The love of God and the love of 
neighbor constitute the only stable foundation for any 
structure man can create. Ultimately, each organization 
stands under the judgment of its conformity to this abso- 
lute standard. But there are intermediary standards more 
immediately achieveable. There are criteria which respon- 
sible men will apply to existing or suggested plans and 
organizations. Some of them are: 

1. Does the structure foster equitableness and justice? 
Only if justice is practiced can love be said to be ex- 
pressed. 

2. Is opportunity for self-fulfillment abundantly pres- 
ent? Rich potentialities lie latent in all individuals. God's 
creatures themselves become creative as opportunity is 
offered. 

3. Does the conduct of the organization’s affairs enhance 
man’s awareness of his being made in the image of God 
and of his ultimate responsibility to God rather than to 
the organization? 

4. Is a sense of stewardship fostered both on behalf of 
our contemporaries and posterity in responsibility to 
neighbor and in the use of the earth’s gifts? 

5. Is a climate of honest criticism encouraged that our 
human tendencies to self-righteousness may be rectified 
and that all our relations stand under a higher judgment 
than our own ? 


Self-Fulfillment and Social Structures—The commu- 
nity which man seeks to create is thus characterized by 
qualities which are often distinctive and at variance with 
the practices in society as we know it. These qualities take 
their origin from a common acceptance of God’s sov- 
ereignty ; they presume the stewardship of the resources of 
the earth; they constrain man to create the agencies and 
organizations which permit the fullest achievement of 
selfhood and mutuality which we understand God to have 
intended. The types of society or institutions that man 
creates do not guarantee his self-fulfillment but they can 
aid immeasurably in facilitating this end. All economic and 
social organizations must thus be appraised for the op- 
portunity they provide each individual to achieve the 
greatest measure of selfhood of which he is capable. 
At the same time we must add our awareness that com- 
plete self-fulfillment does not lie in any man-made ar- 
rangements. This is achieved only in the intimacy of man’s 
relation to God. 

Since it is difficult almost to the point of impossibility 
for an individual to achieve selfhood where he is under 
the domination of others, it is essential that his experiences 
in the fullest possible measure permit of his own decision- 
making in responsibilty. His freedom to err and exercise 
choice may lead him astray. But the exercise of similar 
rights on the part of his fellow beings may serve as re- 
straint and corrective. Nevertheless, there is a higher 
reference to the freedom man thus possesses. As a Chris- 
tian his decisions are continuously made in the light of 
what he believes to be God's intent for himself and his 
fellow men. God’s revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ 
confronts man with both the example and the ultimate 
formula of life’s meaning. 


Vocation and God’s IWill for Soctety—A part of man’s 
self-giving is the response he makes to the claims upon 
him from the source of life itself. Man’s fulfillment comes 
from the spending of himself after the example of God’s 
self-giving. Thus the existence of opportunity to live and 
express one’s self in accord with the fundamental pattern 
of life is a claim upon the heart and mind of all who are 
sensitive to God’s will. God calls men both to create a 
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social order and to live in response to the call. This is 
what is meant by Christian vocation. 

Obviously no state of society permits unlimited and 
perfect achievement in response to that call or vocation. 
Absolute attainment is unknown in this life. Nevertheless, 
we are called to witness to God’s claim upon us and to yield 
our wills to His desires. This we do in attempting to 
achieve a society consistent with His claims upon us. The 
economic structures we create and the types of human 
association we foster thus stand under God's judgment. 
They attest to our willingness to live in accord with His 
purpose for society. 


Il, Summary Reports from the Three Groups 


1. Contributions and Limitations of 
Cooperatives and Mutual Businesses 


It seems clear that there is no single motivation un- 
derlying the development of the many cooperative move- 
ments and experiments in mutual aid which have grown up 
throughout the world in the past several centuries. Some 
have been founded upon grinding economic poverty and 
the natural impulse to overcome it with whatever tools 
are at hand. Some have grown up out of a desire on the 
part of responsible segments of the community to infuse 
an element of democratic control into rapidly expanding 
and centralizing systems. Still others reflect the concern 
of professing Christians eager to make all areas of life 
the stage upon which the drama of fellowship can be 
enacted. 

Thus historically the cooperative has developed in a 
great diversity of peoples, circumstances, times, and con- 
cerns. Perhaps the most significant thing that can be said 
about the “origin of the movement” is that such varieties 
of stimuli and personalities have tended to gravitate to this 
particular form for the expression of their diverse needs. 

But whatever the basic motivation underlying the re- 
sponse of the rank and file to cooperative appeals there 
is good ground for saying that a significant part of the 
leadership in cooperatives has manifested a pre-occupation 
with the kinds of human values and social justice that are 
grounded in and intimately linked with the expression of 
the Christian faith. 

There can be no consensus concerning universal contri- 
butions of cooperatives and mutual businesses of all sorts, 
and none concerning their universal problems or limita- 
tions. It is, however, recognized that the Christian eval- 
uation of these contributions and problems must be made 
in the context of universally recognized Christian impera- 
tives: stewardship (i.e., that all property is ultimately the 
possession of God who in His divine plan has entrusted 
its use to man) ; vocation (i.e., that men are called to serve 
God in their daily activities and not merely worship him 
on Sunday) ; love in action (i.e., that God’s love for man 
must be reciprocated by man in his love and adoration of 
God and by showing his love for his fellow men in the 
concrete situation in which he meets them) ; and justice 
(i.e, that the righteousness of God demands justice 
among his children). 

The report suggests the following correlations as the 
more obvious ways in which the cooperative pattern is 
related to the social responsibilities of the Christian 
community. 

1. Cooperative organizations are based on the principle 
of mutual aid. They encourage men and women to join 
with one another to provide for themselves services of a 
kind or quality which might not be available through 
other forms of business. 


In this way the cooperative reflects man’s awareness 
that he is involved in fundamental patterns of interde- 
pendence and can best serve himself only as he accepts 
this fact of life and seeks to serve others as well. The 
Christian can see in this recognition one kind of accept- 
ance of the human community expressed in traditional 
Christian terms in the common fall in Adam, the common 
hope of redemption in Christ, and the early Biblical asser- 
tion that every man is his brother’s brother and keeper. 


2. The cooperative gives its members an opportunity 
and incentive to express their creative impulses in concert 
rather than in competition with their fellows. 


The Christian does not ignore the vitalizing force of 
a wholesome competition in the economic life of the com- 
munity. But he does sense the importance of social and 
economic institutions which emphasize also the grandeur 
of the concert of human talent and give men practical 
ways in which to express and visualize this. As all Chris- 
tians are members of one body, workers with God, and 
co-workers with Christ in the great process of creation 
they will rejoice in the expression of harmonious creative 
action found in cooperatives as well as other institutions, 


3. The cooperative principle of democratic control, 
usually achieved by giving each member one vote regard- 
less of his investment in money in the organization, asserts 
in dramatic terms the intrinsic worth of every man and the 
right of all to be judged by what they bring of creativity, 
responsibility, and zeal to the social scene rather than by 
what they have to invest in material terms. 

The Christian inevitably recognizes the harsh fact that 
man is often most thoughtful and responsible when he 
stands to gain or lose most as a consequence of his acts. 
The relationship between investment and power is natu- 
rally established and sustained in many areas of business 
life. But the Christian will also appreciate the expression 
of confidence in the value of the person himself which is 
revealed by the cooperative emphasis on man rather than 
man’s money or possessions. 

The Christ who praised the devotion of the widow who 
cast her mite into the temple fund and castigated the rich 
fool who sought to take his ease and be justified and sup- 
ported by his past efforts and present financial investment 
alone taught us something of God’s concern that we bring 
ourselves in commitment rather than simply our capital to 
the causes which earn our support. Their expression of 
this value commends the cooperatives to the attention of 
Christians. 

4. The cooperative provides a framework of business 
in which there is a positive incentive to integrity. People 
who come together to serve themselves may err in their de- 
cisions or even corrupt their procedures, But, since the 
major purpose of their association is mutual aid, they are 
oten motivated by self-concern to quality and integrity in 
business practice. 

The Christian recognizes that man is tempted by self- 
interest to exploit rather than serve his fellows. He also 
realizes that some social and economic patterns offer less 
inducement to such behavior than others. The God of the 
Bible constantly warns Israel that its associations and en- 
vironment can and would influence its impulses to obedi- 
ence. He sets his people aside, calls them forth from the 
pagan world, and admonishes them against becoming too 
deeply involved in the patterns of those around them. 

Within the wide range of economic activity in our 
world today there are varying degrees of value and cor- 
ruption. Among the many activities which give man great- 
er opportunities to serve God creatively the Christian 
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will find the various segments of the cooperative move- 
ment, which in their combination of the roles of owner 
and customer give men a natural basis for fair dealing. 

5. Cooperatives provide a fundamental activity in which 
to bring men purposefully together without regard to 
race, creed, ethnic background, or any other arbitrary 
division. In this way they create fellowships which do not 
selfconsciously strive to promote understanding, but which 
produce such understanding as the natural by-product of 
the primary and moving purpose of their organizations. 

The efforts of men to bring about good feeling among 
races and creeds have taken many forms in recent years. 
The Christian cannot help seeing that the weakness of 
many of these efforts arises from their narrow purpose 
and program. Realistic insights into the qualities of human 
behavior make it clear that men who stand to gain some- 
thing by working together are more likely to overcome 
their differences more significantly, quickly, and lastingly 
than those who try to do so by superficial fellowship. Thus 
do the cooperatives in their own way bespeak the reality 
of a Christ in whom all are one without regard to race or 
status. 

6. By their very nature cooperatives tend to maximize 
first-hand experience in the realm of economic and social 
decision-making and thus help to dissipate many prejudices 
and over-simplifications to which men are often prone. 
The democratic structure of the cooperative society calls 
upon the individual to understand the operation of the 
business and the problems of the enterprise more readily 
and responsibly than do most other kinds of corporate 
organization. The result of this participation is often to 
build a familiarity with the economic process which in 
turn stimulates responsible citizenship. 

The very Christian concept of an orderly creation in 
which men can know and do the will of a dependable God 
prompts the Christian to favor all forms of human activity 
which encourage wider self and social understanding and 
prudential action. In so far as the cooperative contributes 
to our lives an incentive to learn more of the complexities 
of our society, it is responsive to the admonition that we 
“try the spirits to see whether they be of God.” 


7. Ina responsibly run cooperative and mutual business, 
a large number of people share in making the value judg- 
ments which necessarily underlie economic decisions. The 
very fact of numbers and diversity provides checks and 
balances which the private entrepreneur must usually do 
without. Thus, the natural interest in financial success is, 
in cooperatives, forced to operate within patterns which 
do not threaten the social values of the membership. 

Realism forces the Christian to see that there is a 
measure of safety in numbers. Where our altruistic im- 
pulses may fail to control our desire for gain the con- 
cerns and opinions and pressures of other persons may add 
the necessary element of strength to the conscience or 
enough votes to outweigh the anarchic thrust of irrespon- 
sible self-interest. Thus the God who warned against the 
man who walks in the sight of his own eyes speaks the 
— of restraint through the voices of democratic con- 
trols. 


8. Cooperatives have set standards in many areas which 
have provided an incentive for the general improvement 
of business operations, quality of product, and caliber of 
service. Without claiming for the cooperatives a perfec- 
tion which is not theirs, supporters of the movement are 
able to point to areas of economic endeavor which have 
been strongly influenced for the better by the example and 
competition of the cooperatives. 
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The Christian should not be so naive as to suppose that 
any one kind of social institution can be made the standard 
by which all others are judged. But he does believe that 
men are capable of being touched and moved by what they 
observe that is creative and well received in the work of 
others. The concern of cooperatives for quality and serv- 
ice to their members, born largely in their being the tools 
of those members, has inevitably suggested to noncoopera- 
tive businesses possibilities for making themselves of 
greater usefulness to the general community. 


A realistic appraisal of contemporary cooperatives and 
mutual businesses reveals much to command the attention 
and interest of conscientious Christians. But it also sug- 
gests some problems which, while not challenges to the 
fundamental principles and practices of cooperatives, must 
concern the responsible observer, both as Christian and 
cooperator. 


1. We live in a day when business is moving toward 
increasingly larger units. If cooperatives are to retain 
their competitive position they will inevitably grow in 
size and complexity. It is clear that many of the virtues 
assumed for cooperation per se are actually a result of 
the personal relationships and small group processes 
possible in small-scale organizations. Cooperatives face, 
therefore, the challenge to develop institutional substi- 
tutes for the personal relationships which will of neces- 
sity diminish with growth. 

There is evidence that some large cooperatives are mov- 
ing in the direction of such innovations, setting up forms 
of representative control which allow the efficiency of ex- 
pert direction without eliminating the human values found 
in ultimate democratic controls. 


2. As cooperatives grow their leaders face the necessity 
for developing programs of research, legal counsel, em- 
ployee training, and other services on which individual 
enterprises can draw for aid in developing and expanding 
their own facilities. This means the allocation of funds 
on a substantial scale to support long-range programs of 
study and education. Smaller cooperatives must be pre- 
pared to approach this problem through concerted action. 


3. Marketing cooperatives have developed because of 
the importance of gaining a fair price for farmers and pro- 
tecting them from the injustices of a speculative market. 
Thus historically they stem from an opposition to private 
monopoly. As the cooperatives grow in size they may be 
tempted to use their influence on the market in order to 
control prices unreasonably. Such a tendency is best com- 
bated by continuing attention to cooperation’s own prin- 
ciples. 

4. On the one hand, for some people true cooperation 
is in danger of taking on too much the aspect of a crusade, 
setting itself aside as superior morally to all other forms 
of business, drawing its members out of a proper involve- 
ment in the other institutional patterns of the community. 
Cooperatives are a part of the local community, not iso- 
lated from healthy association with business men’s groups, 
commercial associations, community welfare agencies, and 
similar significant organizations. 


The ideological orientation of some cooperatives can do 
more than merely isolate them from the rest of the com- 
munity. It can also lead them to tolerate in the name of 
“humane considerations” inefficiencies which would not be 
tolerated in noncooperative businesses. The preoccupation 
of cooperators with cooperation and harmony should not 
cause them to overlook the realities of the competitive 
order. 
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5. On the other hand, the proper eagerness of cooper- 
ators to stress the traditional business character of coop- 
eration and the place of the cooperative in the free enter- 
prise system must not lead them to ignore the importance 
of a program of education calculated to stress the unique 
human and service values in cooperative enterprise. There 
is in cooperative tradition a strong emphasis on education 
which must not be lost sight of as cooperatives move more 
and more into the realm of large-scale commercial enter- 
prise. An adequate education budget is a necessary part of 
every sound cooperative organization, 

6. Because of the wide diversity in the make-up of 
cooperatives neutrality in partisan politics is a practical 
necessity. Unless, however, cooperators are willing to take 
positions on vital issues they are in danger of tolerating 
political action hostile to their own interests and falling 
into a mood of irresponsibility toward the general welfare. 


Cooperation forms a way of life for some people. It is 
clear, however, that it should never become a substitute 
for religion nor for the church. The participants need the 
chastening influence of the Christian conscience speaking 
through dedicated individuals and church organizations 
seeking the guidance of God in setting standards of con- 
duct that are above those of society and above those of 
cooperatives as well. 


The response of the Christian Churches to the values in 
cooperation will inevitably vary with time, place, and par- 
ticular circumstances. But it is the conviction of this group 
that a Christianity which seeks to relate the Gospel to the 
daily lives of men and women in a complex social order 
will find much in the history and practice of cooperation 
which is instructive and will want to call the attention of 
Christian people to the inspiring examples of creative fel- 
lowship manifest in a variety of cooperative enterprises 
throughout the world. 


2. The Relation of Cooperatives and Mutual Businesses 
to Other Forms of Business 


We are convinced that a social, economic, and political 
system built on free institutions, in spite of defects, gives 
the greatest scope for the growth of Christian relationships 
among people, and provides the greatest opportunity for 
the individual and the maintenance of his dignity. 


We believe it to be basic to any such free competitive 
system that all legitimate types of economic organization 
and business forms have full opportunity to grow and de- 
velop within it. We believe that right must he defended 
with vigor. 

There is need for broader understanding of the true 
nature of our American economy and our system of free 
institutions. There is at least equal need for understanding 
that our government is the creature of the people, that our 
governmental institutions are the people's servants, and 
that every person owes a duty to support and strengthen 
not only the system of economic freedom but also the insti- 
tution of free, representative government as well. 


The churches recognize cooperatives and mutual busi- 
nesses, hereafter referred to as cooperatives, as an integral 
part of the pattern of business organization in our econ- 
omy and in our society. Cooperatives are established when 
there is a recognized need and a group of people or firms 
decide to act together to solve a common problem. The 
primary characteristic of a cooperative is a group organ- 
ized for muutal benefit. Basically, people and institutions 
join together in cooperatives to obtain needed services and 
to perform these services for themselves. 


The Characteristics of a Cooperative—A cooperative as- 
sociation is a voluntary organization of persons with a 
common interest, formed and operated along democratic 
lines for the purpose of supplying services at cost to its 
members, who contribute both capital and business. The 
primary characteristics set forth in this definition are: vol- 
untary association of the members; common interest in 
the services provided; democratic control by members; 
services at cost; member contributions of capital and 
member patronage. 


Democratic control is achieved usually by use of the 
principle of “one man, one vote.” The members of a co- 
operative stand in a three-fold relation to the cooperative: 
as members ; as patrons; as owner-investors. The primary 
benefits arise from the member's participation as a patron 
in the cooperative as a result of his use of the association’s 
services. The primary objective of the member when in- 
vesting capital is to provide facilities for rendering service, 
rather than to obtain returns on the capiatl invested. Such 
return is normally limited to a modest rate of interest or 
dividend. This reflects the fundamental cooperative prin- 
ciple that benefits arising through a cooperative are based 
on the individual's patronage rather than on the amount of 
his invested capital, The dominant underlying principle in 
cuoperative organization and procedure is operation at 
cost. This is usually achieved by the distribution of savings 
(or net margins) above costs to patrons on a basis propor- 
tional to the members’ use of the services. 


The Similarities and Differences—Cooperatives are an 
integral part of our competitive free enterprise system. 
Free enterprise implies the right of an individual or group 
of individuals to engage in legitimate business activity. 
Cooperatives provide for and protect this right for indi- 
viduals. They are a part of the capitalistic system charac- 
teristic of our economy. Cooperatives require capital as 
do other forms of business organization. In fact, cooper- 
atives provide opportunity for members and patrons to 
invest in the facilities necessary to render effective serv- 
ices. Cooperatives are generally organized as corporations. 
Incorporation may be under the general corporation laws 
or specialized statutes. 

Cooperatives differ from other forms of business or- 
ganizations in that all members have equal right to par- 
ticipate in policy determination and the decision-making 
process. 

In cooperatives there is motivation or participation 
which extends beyond the financial or the monetary sav- 
ing. Cooperatives have social values, since they are groups 
of persons associated together for a common purpose. 
They meet an emotional need which appeals to persons 
concerned with economic and social relationships, One of 
the important psychological needs in modern society is the 
feeling of belonging and participating. Cooperatives pro- 
vide the individual an opportunity to be recognized as one 
whose voice is, heard and whose judgment is considered. 
They can help bring higher ethical standards into social 
and economic life. One of the objectives of cooperatives is 
to broaden participation in economic affairs. Another is to 
improve the standard of living. 


Use of Resources and Access to Markets—In the United 
States it is considered that natural resources should be 
developed and used for the benefit of all the people. To a 
great extent these have been made available to and have 
heen developed by private enterprise. Ownership and oper- 
ation of agricultural land has followed this pattern, In 
other instances, natural resources such as water power 
have been developed under public ownership. 
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The cooperative form of business organization provides 
a means whereby a large number of persons may unite to 
develop a resource or gain access to a market. 

Where problems can be solved by people helping them- 
selves it is in the public interest to have the people retain 
this responsibility. In a free democratic country the better 
policy is to encourage people to help themselves rather 
than to depend either on big business entities or on gov- 
ernment, 

A policy of having people help themselves may necessi- 
tate government assistance and/or subsidy, especially 
where large projects or large aggregations of capital are 
involved. Cooperatives should have equal treatment with 
other forms of business organization, Equal treatment im- 
plies similar treatment from government under similar 
circumstances, irrespective of the form of business organi- 
zation. 

The churches are concerned with the development and 
use of resources including the development of atomic en- 
ergy for the purpose of improving the standards of living 
throughout the world. Cooperatives, municipally owned 
utilities, and power districts should have opportunity to 
participate in the development and use of atomic energy. 
This new source of energy should be for the benefit of all 
citizens in such a manner as to set an example for other 
areas of the world which will require additional sources 
of power as standards of living are improved. 


Communication—The churches are also concerned with 
improving means of communication and education. The 
potential of the medium of television for adult education 
has not been adequately developed. Long-term credit 
should be available for community or cooperative develop- 
ment of this means of education and communication. 

The development of telephone cooperatives should also 
be encouraged in the unserved rural areas. 


The Role of Cooperatives in the Economy—An accepted 
theory is that real competition in our economy controls the 
production and flow of goods and services to consumers. 
As economic activity moves away from competition other 
forms of control, such as public commissions, regulation 
or government ownership appears. As businesses grow 
larger and fewer in number, the tendency is to eliminate 
competition. The trend in economic activity for many 
years has been characterized by mergers, consolidations, 
and larger concerns. 

In the face of these conditions, cooperatives provide a 
mechanism for maintaining and protecting the individual's 
interests, and encouraging his sense of responsibility. Co- 
operatives have played a major role in competition directly 
and by example. Rural electric cooperatives have forged a 
new policy of service in rural America. Likewise through 
the cooperative form of organization, small business units 
such as those in retail trade are providing an opportunity 
of achieving many of the advantages of large-scale opera- 
tions. 

In some fields of endeavor cooperatives have a unique 
opportunity to achieve success since a market is assured 
by the fact that the cooperative belongs to the persons who 
are its customers. The cooperative tends to promote the 
economic well-being of the community in that it does not 
operate on the basis of restricted service or restricted vol- 
ume of output in order to maintain prices. One of the 
factors in the success of cooperatives is motivation for 
service rather than profits to stockholders. 

Cooperatives provide a yardstick for measuring the 
quality and quantity of services and the cost of perform- 
ing services or producing goods. Cooperatives spread 
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ownership among a large number of persons who are both 
patrons and investors. Cooperatives can serve those in an 
area who need their services. Cooperatives can assist in 
providing abundance for a large number rather than a 
restricted few. They aid in removing or preventing ex- 
ploitation and abuses, since their policies and practices are 
subject to the scrutiny of all members. 

The economic goal of our society is the efficient devel- 
opment and utilization of natural and human resources and 
their equitable distribution in the meeting of human need. 
To this end the cooperative form of enterprise may be the 
most appropriate form of business for achieving these 
goals; in other instances the usual proprietory or non- 
cooperative method or government ownership may be the 
most effective. In most cases various types are desirable. 


Taxation of Cooperatives—A great deal of misunder- 
standing and confusion exists regarding the tax status of 
cooperatives, particularly with respect to federal income 
taxes. It is not widely understood that with respect to all 
taxes, other than federal income taxes, cooperatives gen- 
erally pay on the same basis as other businesses. 

As to federal income taxes, cooperatives and mutuals 
in general pay such taxes on any income they may have to 
the same extent as other corporations. Exceptions to this 
are certain cooperative or mutual financial organizations. 

The tax controversy centers mainly on the matter of 
the patronage refund. It is true that a cooperative, or any 
other tax-paying business, may exclude from its gross 
income for tax purposes any amount which it is under a 
prior legal obligation to distribute to its patrons on a 
patronage basis. The Internal Revenue Service and the 
courts have held that the existence of this legally-binding 
obligation requiring a distribution of patronage benefits 
prevents these funds from becoming net income to the 
cooperative corporation. On the other hand, any net mar- 
gins not distributed as patronage refunds are fully taxed 
against the cooperative. 

As has been implied above, exclusion of patronage re- 
funds distributed to patrons in accord with such an obli- 
gation is not an exclusive privilege of cooperatives. On 
the contrary, any business that so chooses can enter into 
a similar relationship with its customers. It is a contractual 
matter. Although there have been exceptions, it is obvious 
that businesses generally are not interested in the sharing 
of profits in this manner and that the contractual relation- 
ship does facilitate cooperatives’ desire to effectuate the 
operation-at-cost principle. 

Responsibilities of Cooperatives—Cooperatives should 
be responsive to needs and demands for new or additional 
services. 

Cooperatives have the responsibility to support and con- 
tribute to local activities and projects. 

In view of their origins and principles cooperatives 
should take genuine leadership in the matter of enlight- 
ened labor practices and labor-management relations. They 
should provide their employees with wages, salaries, and 
other benefits at least equal to those prevailing in the in- 
dustry or area. 


3. Contributions of Cooperatives and Mutual Businesses 
to International Relations and World Peace 


The struggle of people in many parts of the world to 
overcome scarcity is one of the most serious threats to 
world peace. People suffering from hunger could use co- 
operatives to produce and distribute more food. However, 
man does not live by bread alone. People whose long- 
established cultural patterns put high emphasis on non- 
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material values, even though suffering from scarcity and 
hunger, may refuse to use cooperatives unless they dis- 
cover that by using them to satisfy their economic needs 
they may also satisfy many of their social and spiritual 
needs. 

All people have at least three basic needs—economic, 
social, and spiritual. They have made enough progress in 
some areas of the world to indicate that they may satisfy 
their economic needs through abundance and their social 
needs through participation with others in mutually bene- 
ficial undertakings. People have also made sufficient prog- 
ress in dealing with their spiritual needs to indicate that 
the satisfaction they seek at this level is an effective con- 
tact with the divine source of power for character develop- 
ment and human service. 

Although cooperatives are organized primarily for eco- 
nomic purposes, they also offer their members unusual 
opportunities for participation with others and for the 
conscious development of spiritual power. 

If the American churches and cooperatives and mutual 
businesses are to promote the growth of cooperatives 
abroad, as we believe they should, we urge that they renew 
their efforts to develop the full implications of the cooper- 
ative method—social and spiritual as well as economic—— 
both in American cooperative practices and in the cooper- 
atives which they encourage in other parts of the world. 

Secause the church as an institution exists not as an end 
in itself but among other things as a serving fellowship 
it is concerned with all aspects of man’s life and experi- 
ence. Cooperatives and mutual businesses provide vehicles 
or instruments for implementing the church’s serving 
function. 

Although there are many thousands of cooperatives of 
many types in the developing areas of the world, we be- 
lieve that the further expansion of genuinely democratic 
cooperatives and mutual businesses has a vastly greater 
role to play in social and economic growth within the 
framework of a free economy than has yet been recog- 
nized by either American churches, American cooperatives 
and mutual businesses or by the American government. 


Among the basic needs which can be served by cooper- 
atives in these developing areas are the following: 

1. Cooperatives can provide effective vehicles for the 
spread of techniques pertaining to all areas of life includ- 
ing agriculture, industry, health, and so forth. 

2. Cooperatives can contribute to the enhancement of 
the fabric of human relationships which is essential to a 
stable and democratic society in newly independent coun- 
tries. 

3. Cooperatives can provide many of the important 
services essential to economic development, such as low 
cost, supervised credit. 


4. Cooperatives can serve as an instrument of popular 
education in the technique of economic and social organi- 
zation and of democratic group procedure. 


If these values from cooperative development are to be 
realized in our generation constructive thinking must be 
done by churches, by cooperatives and by the governments, 
In regard to the responsibility of the churches we refer to 
national church leadership as well as missionary personnel. 
We recommend that the following responsibilities be faced 
and appropriate programs of action be developed. 


1. In programs of technical assistance much greater 
emphasis should be placed on techniques of cooperative 
organization along with techniques of agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. 


2. Throughout the Christian movement a greater appre- 
ciation of the values and understanding of the techniques 
of cooperatives must be fostered. 


3. The Church should present to its thousands of mis- 
sionaries specific and intensive training programs in co- 
operative principles and practices. This should include 
in-service training, for both nationals and missionaries, 
and preparatory training for new missionary recruits. 

4. The Church should assist and encourage the work of 
various agencies including specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, national governments, and foundations in 
areas of cooperative development. 


5. The World Council of Churches should be asked to 
give special attention to the cooperative idea in its program 
of study and action in areas of Rapid Social Change. 

6. The Church should arrange opportunities for indi- 
viduals to study and observe in the Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico and elsewhere, where excellent work is being 
done in the areas of cooperative and other community 
development. 

7. The American churches, as part of their missionary 
enterprise, should be encouraged to provide means for ex- 
porting funds to development companies for loans to stim- 
ulate organization and operation of self-help cooperatives. 


As a way of helping the churches of the United States 
meet the needs we recommend that: 

1. Christian education editors and writers should give 
greater attention to the ethical aspects of economic prob- 
lems and the solutions that the cooperatives offer to these 
problems. 

2. Professional church workers should be encouraged 
by the churches to form credit unions for the educational 
values involved in understanding cooperation as well as 
for their own benefit. Formation of credit unions among 
church congregations can be a next step in the educational 
process. 

3. More departments of town and country church work 
should be organized by state councils of churches, and 
these departments should include in their membership 
churchmen related to cooperatives. 


4. Seminaries and in-service training programs should 
include in their curriculum courses or seminars dealing 
with economic cooperation, 


Many of the less economically developed and rapidly 
developing countries of the world are those recently 
emerged or just emerging from colonial status. They are 
understandably suspicious of economic systems and tech- 
niques sponsored by the formerly colonial powers. In some 
cases their experience with western capitalism has been 
an unhappy one yet they are fearful of Communism. Co- 
operatives, democratically organized and operated, can 
provide in many ways an effective economic mechanism 
to fill the vacuum thus created. This situation makes a 
vigorous promotion of cooperatives in developing areas 
most timely. Cooperatives face many difficulties. One diffi- 
culty is the lack of experience in democratic procedures 
on the part of the people in these areas. Churches, as vol- 
untary agencies close to the people, can encourage the 
development of truly democratic cooperatives in some in- 
stances more effectively than can governmental agencies. 

Through credit unions and cooperative credit institu- 
tions the first and most essential step can be taken toward 
economic progress by the peoples of many countries. What 
has been, through the centuries, an unpayable burden of 
usurious debt can be lifted. 
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The Cooperatives and World Peace—Through producer 
and consumer cooperatives abundant production and ade- 
quate distribution of food for the world’s population can 
be more fully developed. 


Cooperatives and mutual businesses can and should do 
much to encourage and broaden world trade. 

Greater exchange of goods and services between co- 
operative associations in different nations would be mutu- 
ally beneficial. Progress has been made in the Scandi- 
navian countries which might serve as an example. 

Freer trade between nations for mutual benefit would 
promote world peace and increase standards of living ev- 
erywhere. Cooperatives can help solve the problems of 
scarcity prevalent in certain parts of the world by aiding 
in the distribution of the abundance which becomes avail- 
able elsewhere. 


Ill. Papers Received by the Consultation 


Following are reviews of three mimeographed papers 
presented to the Consultation. These were received but 
not acted upon by the members. 


Protestant Churches in the U.S.A. 


“Notes on Protestant Churches in Relation to Coopera- 
tives and Mutual Businesses,” by Benson Y. Landis of 
the National Council’s Bureau of Research and Survey, 
included references to writings of individuals over the 
past 100 years, official pronouncements, and social action 
by religious groups and organizations. 

There has been a continuous ferment with respect to 
the ultimate purpose of cooperatives. Are they simply 
for business efficiency, or are they organized to bring a 
new morality into economic affairs? Are they only an 
aspect of the capitalist system, or are they devices for a 
complete re-organization of that system? Walter Rau- 
schenbusch summed up his studies 50 years ago by saying 
that cooperatives were both moral and efficient. Evidences 
of Protestant interest include frequent attention to the 
ethical aspects of democratic economic organization. 

Rochdale cooperation was begun in 1844 by people 
engaged in religious and economic discussion, and at least 
two clergymen in Rochdale expressed more than pass- 
ing interest in the infant association there. In the 1880s 
advocates of the social gospel in the U.S.A. were reported 
to be heartily in favor of Rochdale cooperatives. In 1914 
Rev. C. O. Gill reported to the Federal Council of 
Churches that the social effects of cooperatives in Europe 
were as marked as their economic results. 

Protestant official pronouncements favorable to co- 
operatives were issued first in the 1920s, became numer- 
ous in the 1930s, were infrequent in the 1940s, and have 
only seldom appeared in the 1950s. 

Social action has been carried only largely in relation 
to credit unions these latter years. There are some 250 
credit unions within Protestant religious organizations 
in North America, compared with about 1,000 in Roman 
Catholic parishes. “Articulate church interest in co- 
operatives is confined to minorities, probably small minori- 
ties. . . . Religious organizations do not focus readily on 
any of the great issues of our time.” 

“The Protestant churches of 1957 are not contributing 
notably either to social action or to creative discussion 
that may lead to action with respect to democratic eco- 
nomic organization. They are not frequently exploring 
the ethical issues involved. They are not committed 
to the purposes of cooperatives, either in terms of eco- 
nomic efficiency, or democracy in economic life, or the 
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social reforms which certain cooperative organizations 
advocate. 


“If this paper has a thesis, or is authorized to have 
a thesis, it would be simply to repeat what the historian 
Merle Curti wrote of the era 100 years ago: ‘The churches 
only hesitatingly faced some of the great issues involving 
the democratic principle.” (The Growth of American 
Thought. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943.)” 


Cooperatives and Mutual Aid as Means of 
Technical Assistance 


Ira W. Moomaw of Agricultural Missions discussed 
the various activities of Protestant missionaries abroad 
in emphasizing cooperatives as one form of technical 
assistance. “Of our many experiments with cooperatives 
in rural service abroad some have ended in disappoint- 
ment, others have brought fair results, while many have 
meant new hope and a better way of life to the people 
they were intended to serve.” In India, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Japan, “missionaries and churchmen 
have worked closely with government in efforts” to or- 
ganize cooperatives. It would be difficult to give a reliable 
figure on the number or the extent of cooperatives in the 
lands served by missionaries or on the number of co- 
operatives assisted by missionaries. There are, as else- 
where, varieties in the forms of cooperatives—credit 
societies, student associations, general purpose coopera- 
tives, etc. 


Credit associations are frequently encouraged by the 
religious leaders. “Among the best known are the so- 
cieties formed and conducted through the efforts of 
Toyohiko Kagawa throughout Japan. . . . While he was 
considerably disillusioned and saddened after long years 
of experience, there are many monumental results of his 
work and he still believes in the cooperative as one of 
the means whereby less-privileged people can help them- 
selves. At the present time a young missionary serving with 
the Church of the Brethren is giving full time to working 
with Kagawa both in organizing and in helping to provide 
the background of education necessary for success.” 

The Khergaum Christian Cooperative Credit Society 
in India, organized 20 years ago, has had a two-fold pur- 
pose: “to provide a means whereby people could help 
themselves and each other to a better level of living; to 
help establish families on land and form a Christian 
community.” It has been openly “a poor man’s bank.” 
The members provided 300 rupees as initial capital, and 
the Church of the Brethren mission loaned 1,200 rupees 
as operating capital. About 80 farmers have been aided 
in the process of purchasing small tracts of land totaling 
some 220 acres. Fifty-six farmers secured loans at 
moderate interest rates so as to consolidate old debts 
and eventually free themselves from the usurious interest 
rates charged by the money-lenders. Forty-six farmers 
borrowed for the purpose of purchasing “stronger and 
better oxen” than they had previously owned, thus 
enabling them to till their fields properly. Forty-six 
families borrowed for the purpose of building or remodel- 
ing houses. Sixty loans were made to members to enable 
them to purchase improved tilling equipment. Some 30 
people borrowed in order to build permanent wells. 
Losses over the 20 years have amounted to only “a low 
fraction of one percent.” The original loan made by 
the Church of the Brethren has been repaid, and the 
Society is now able to borrow funds as needed from the 
provincial credit bank. 


The largest number of church-sponsored credit unions 
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is found in the Philippine Islands. There Rev. Allen 
Huber, a missionary of the Disciples of Christ, who had 
been a pioneer in organizing credit unions among church 
members in the U.S.A., carried on education and started 
organizing which resulted in the successful formation 
of 125 credit unions between 1938 and 1951. [Mr. 
Huber has since returned to assume a pastorate in the 
United States, and continued to be interested in credit 
unions.] Of the unions originally organized, 80 were 
church-sponsored and the others initiated by government. 
“In the formation of government-sponsored societies offi- 
cers of the government followed the business-like meth- 
ods of Huber, allowing time for education and proper 
organization and follow-up.” 


In the Philippines there are also credit unions among 
ministers. The ministers borrow for the purpose of edu- 
cating children, purchasing books and homes, paying 
medical bills, and meeting unforeseen emergencies. “Tere 
is a technique by which ministers can meet their credit 
needs in a dignified and constructive way. When they 
use their credit union and see how well it works they wish 
to organize unions within their parishes... .” 


In Katpadi, South India, J. J. Dalois, an agricultural 
missionary of the Reformed Church in America, led in 
the organization of an egg cooperative which has func- 
tioned for 20 years. It now has three full-time employes. 
The cooperative packs and ships eggs for a large number 
of farmers with small tracts of land. It has been of 
assistance even to farmers who can market only two or 
three eggs a day. In Central India weavers market prod- 
ucts cooperatively. Leather workers in North and West 
India have begun to buy and sell cooperatively. Indus- 
trial cooperatives which buy equipment and supplies, 
establish standards of quality, and market products, have 
heen started. They generally market “simple articles of 
metal.” 


The English Friends Mission in Central India began a 
purchase society which handles seed, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, and certain farm implements. The Young Farm- 
ers Clubs of North Nigeria, sponsored by the Sudan 
United Mission, purchase farm supplies cooperatively. 
Housing societies operate in towns and suburbs of Japan, 
the Philippine Islands, and parts of India. Cooperatives 
for the consolidation of land holdings are now operating 
in India. By this device farmers exchange scattered 
parcels of land under the advice of a management com- 
mittee, thus attaining adjoining tracts for themselves. 

The cooperative technique has limited functions. 
Democratic control is often difficult to attain among 
peasant people with little formal education. But co- 
operatives also have educational value—people educate 
one another by operating their own businesses. The co- 
operative is also one way whereby religious faith and its 


disciplines can be brought “into the main stream of daily 
life.” 


Nature and Extent of Cooperatives 
and Other Mutual Businesses 


This statement was prepared by Kelsey B. Gardner of 
the Farmer Cooperative Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Numerous governmental and private sources 
were quoted in the compilation of statistics. 

There were 279 medical care prepayment plans “with 
consumer voice” in 1954. Of these 24 were consumer- 
managed or cooperative, according to a tabulation made 
by the Office of the Commissioner of Social Security. 

Some 350 cooperative housing projects are in operation, 
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with 121,963 dwelling units, the large majority being 
sponsored originally by builders. Within recent years, 
labor unions and consumer organizations have initiated 
plans in increasing numbers. In the New York City area 
alone the latter have 9,712 dwelling units and projects 
being proposed may have 14,157 more units. 


The Rural Electrification Administration has made 
loans to 978 cooperatives and to about 200 other borrow- 
ers. These borrowers operate facilities that serve over 
4,300,000 consumers, mainly farmers. Numerous local 
institutions, including churches, are also served. 


There were some 17,000 credit unions operating in the 
U.S.A. at the close of 1956. They had over 9,000,000 
members, and total assets of over $3,344,000,000. About 
6 per cent of these unions are operating among members 
of religious organizations. 

Mutual insurance companies are most extensive. Over 
60 per cent of the total coverage of life insurance com- 
panies is provided by mutuals. Many of the largest and 
best known of the life insurance companies are mutuals. 
In other forms of insurance, mutuals provide about 25 
per cent of the total coverage. There are some 1,700 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies, operating in 
at least 40 states. These mutuals provide coverage for 
about 3,000,000 farmer members. Farm organizations 
sponsored automobile insurance mutuals. “Two of the 
largest full-cover automobile insurance companies in the 
world—State Farm Mutual and Nationwide—originated 
as farm companies and still serve farmers even though 
their services have been extended to other groups.” 

“Businessmen have formed many cooperatives. The 
Associated Press and the Railway Express Agency are 
illustrations. Sixty-two per cent of the independent 
grocery sales, and 42 per cent of the total food volume, 
are accounted for by retailer cooperatives and voluntary 
chains.” 

Consumer cooperatives (food stores, department stores, 
gasoline filling stations, and other retail trade associations) 
do one per cent of the total retail trade in the United 
—_ according to the 1954 federal Census of Retail 
Trade. 


Farmers belong to numerous cooperatives: Almost 
10,000 associations for marketing, purchasing and related 
services, with a business volume after elimination of 
duplications, of over $9,600,000,000, and a total of over 
7,600,000 membership; the more than 1,000. national 
farm loan associations with over 360,000 members ; some 
9,300 mutual irrigation companies with 137,000 mem- 
hers; 56 dairy-cattle artificial breeding associations with 
about 480,000 members ; and to other types already noted 
above. About 22 per cent of the farm products marketed 
in the U.S.A., and about 16 per cent of the farm supplies 
purchased, are handled by cooperatives. 

The following definitions were given in the paper: 

“Cooperation is a form of organized human activity 
for primarily economic purposes whose origin dates 
hack many years. Basically, people and institutions get 
together in cooperatives for purposes that are simply 
stated—to obtain needed services and at savings in cost. 
Obviously, these are generalized objectives applicable to 
any form of cooperative. Details of purpose become ap- 
parent only when reference is made to single associations 
or groups of similar organizations. Many definitions of 
cooperatives have been attempted. The following has 
appeared recently (Bul. 758, Calif. Exp. Station): ‘A 
cooperative association is a voluntary organization of per- 
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sons with a common interest, formed and operated along 
democratic lines for the purpose of supplying services at 
cost to its members who contribute both capital and busi- 
ness.” 

“This definition sets forth the primary characteristics 
of a cooperative—voluntary association ; common interest 
in services provided by the association; democratic con- 
trol by members; service at cost; and member contribu- 
tions of capital and patronage. 


“Cooperatives are generally organized as corporations. 
Incorporation may be under the general corporation laws 
or specialized statutes. Separate state statutes for in- 
corporation of agricultural marketing cooperatives, for 
example, are found in all of the 48 states. 


“There are numerous rather varied statements of so- 
called ‘cooperative principles.’ This paper is hardly the 
place to discuss these variations. It probably will be 
sufficient to cite three rather broad principles with 
limited comment regarding some significant modifications 
or variations. 


“These principles are: 1. Democratic control; 2. Lim- 
ited returns on invested capital; and 3. Operation at cost 
with sharing of the benefits and savings among members 
in proportion to the volume each member transacts 
through the association. 

“To the foregoing are sometimes added such principles 
and practices as: Open membership; political and re- 
ligious neutrality ; and cash trading. 

“The dominant method of voting in cooperatives is on 
a ‘one-man, one-vote’ basis regardless of number of shares 
owned or other amounts of investment in an association. 
About 85 per cent of the approximately 10,000 farmers’ 
marketing and purchasing associations in the U. S. vote 
on the one-man, one-vote basis. The remainder employ 
various methods, largely reflecting the number of shares 
held or in lesser degree, volume of business transacted 
through an association. Most other cooperatives in 
other fields tend to use the widely accepted one-man, one- 
vote principle. 

“The member of a cooperative stands in a three-fold 
relationship to his cooperative—member, patron and 
investor. In this three-fold capacity it is expected that 
primary benefits arising through his participation as a 
patron in the cooperative will result from his use of the 
association’s services. The basis for determining rate 
of return (interest or dividend) on invested capital, 
whenever paid, is normally placed at a modest interest 
level or on a no return basis. A recent survey (1954) 
by Farmer Cooperative Service reveals that on 64.9 per 
cent of the owner-capital in farmer cooperatives no 
interest was paid. On an additional 23.7 per cent the 
dividend or interest rate was less than 5 per cent. This 
reflects the fundamental cooperative principle that bene- 
fits arising through a cooperative are based on the indi- 
vidual’s patronage rather than on the amount of his 
invested capital. 

“If there is a single, dominant, underlying principle 
in cooperative organization and operation, it is operation 
at cost. This observation assumes additional force when 
the principle of operation at cost is jointly considered 
with its corollary or companion principle of distribution 
of savings (or net margins) above operation costs to 
patrons on a basis proportional to their individual use of 
the services of an association. These two concepts are 
so interrelated that it is difficult to think of one without 
the other. By virtue of its very nature, operation at cost 
implies that any savings or net margins effected by an 
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organization will be distributed or allocated to partici- 
pants on a patronage basis. Recognition of the principle 
that savings are to he reflected as benefits to patrons is 
a fundamental element in all cooperative business or- 
ganizations, 

“Much of the debate and confusion and failure to 
understand cooperatives revolves around the financial 
benefits resulting from the application of the operation 
at cost principle in cooperatives and the methods emploved 
in distributing these benefits to patrons... . ; 

“At this point, it should be emphasized, however, that 
the self-help concept implicit in the member-patron rela- 
tionships existing in a cooperative constitutes a distine- 
tive characteristic of this type of corporation. 

“The idea of an organization set up for rendering 
services to those who are also its owners seems difficult 
for some to grasp and accept. And yet it is this distinc- 
tive feature which sets the cooperative apart from other 
enterprises operating in the same field, but which are 
organized to do business at a profit with customers who 
bear no other relationship to the business.” 


IV. Participants in the Consultation 


Ackerman, Joseph, 600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois (Methodist). Managing Director, Farm Foun- 
dation. 

Armstrong, Mrs. Almer, 47 S. Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana (Presbyterian U.S.A.). Co- 
ordinator of Organization Relations, Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Assn. 

Ashley, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden, 13800 Fairhill Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio (Am. Baptist). Vice-President—Finance, 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Bechtold, Howard S., 8246 Kimbark St., Chicago, Illinois 
(United Lutheran). Teachers Union Credit Union. 

Beukelman, Rev. Henry, 5 Summer St., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. (Methodist). Pastor, First Methodist 
Church of Newton. 

Bruce, Louis R., 100 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Methodist). Youth Education Director, Dairymen’s 

__ League Co-operative Assn. 

Bushong, Benjamin G., Rt. 2, Columbia, Pa. (Church of 
the Brethren). Brethren Service Commission. 

Comfort, Rev. Richard O., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. (Presbyterian U.S.A.). Executive Dir., 
Town and Country Church, National Council of 
Churches. 

Cook, Gordon C., 114 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(Presbyterian U.S.A.). Editor, Voluntary and Co- 
operative Groups Magazine. 

Culbreth, Harry W., 246 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
(Methodist). Vice-President, Human Relations, Na- 
tionwide Insurance Co. 

Cyr, Frank W., 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
(Methodist). Professor of [ducation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Ellis, Clyde, 2000 Florida Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (Churches of Christ). General Manager, Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Assn. 

Gardner, Kelsey B., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Presbyterian U.S.A.). Agricultural 
I<conomist, Farmer Cooperative Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Giles, Richard Y., 702 S. Thornton St., Madison, Wis. 
(Protestant Episcopal). Credit Union National Assn. 
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Greene, Rev. Shirley E., 766 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo- 
rado (Congregational Christian). Educational Secre- 
tary, National Farmers Union. 

Haag, Herman M., 811 Leawood Ter., Columbia, Mis- 
souri (Disciples of Christ). Economist, Missouri 
Farmers Assn. 

ITutchinson, Howard, 246 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
(Methodist). Vice-President, Operations, Nationwide 
Insurance. 

Jacobson, George W., 25 Como Ave., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota (Unitarian). Executive President, Group Health 
Mutual. 

Kreider, Carl, 1121 88th St., Goshen, Indiana (Men- 
nonite). Professor of Economics, Goshen College. 
Landis, Benson Y., 297 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. (Mo- 
ravian). Bureau of Research and Survey, National 

Council of Churches. 

Larson, Adlowe L., Dept. of Agr. Economics, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma (Methodist). 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College. 

Lund, Clifford, Cambridge, Minnesota (Augustana Lu- 
theran). Manager, Isanti County Cooperative Assn. 
Miller, Raymond W., Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 
6, D. C. (Methodist). Consultant, Harvard Graduate 

School of Business Administration. 

Molthrop, David M., 3318 Pelham Rd., Toledo 6, Ohio 
(Congregational Christian). Public Relations Con- 
sultant. 

Montgomery, George, 801 Harris Ave., Manhattan, Kan- 
sas (Methodist). College Professor, Kansas State 
College. 

Moomaw, Rev. Ira W., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (Church of the Brethren). Executive Secy. 
Agr. Missions Inc., Executive Secretary, Rural Missions 
Cooperating Committee, National Council of Churches. 

Muehl, William, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 
(Episcopal). Faculty, Yale Divinity School. 

Mueller, Rev. E. W., 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(Lutheran). Rural Church Leader, National Lutheran 
Council. 

Obenhaus, Victor C., 5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, 
Ill. (Congregational Christian). Professor, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Olsen, C. Arild, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(Am, Ev. Lutheran). Division of Christian Life and 
Work, National Council of Churches. 

Owen, Ferris, Sharon Valley, Newark, Ohio (Presby- 
terian U.S.A.). Vice-President, Ohio Farm Bureau. 


Paris, C. W., 165 Pine Lake Dr., NW, Atlanta Ga. 


(Southern Baptist). Director, Purchasing Div., Cotton 
Producers Assn. 


Probasco, Kenneth N., 245 N. High St., Columbus, 
Ohio (Presbyterian U.S.A.). Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Farm Bureau Coop. Assn. 

Randolph, Henry, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Presbyterian U.S.A.). Secretary of Bd. of National 
Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


Raper, Luther E., 4716 King Wm. Rd., Richmond, Va. 
(Methodist). Southern States Cooperative. 

Rogers, Rev. Clyde N., 141 N. Front St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio (Methodist). Director, Town and Country 
Church, Ohio Council of Churches. 

Schafer, Roger, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
(Friends). Cooperative Housing, United Housing 
Foundation. 

Schwep, Charles F., 510 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Presbyterian U.S.A.). Motion Picture Producer, 
Trident Films. 

Seaver, Charles H., 85 N. Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 
(Congregational Christian). Editor, writer. . 

Shaver, Otis, 246 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio (Friends). 
Actuary, Nationwide Insurance Co. 

Stanton, R. M., 1 Columbia Pl., Albany, N. Y. (Con- 
gregational Christian). President, National Assn. of 
Cooperative Fire Ins. Cos. 

Stern, J. Kenneth, 744 Jackson Pl., NW, Washington, 
D. C. (Presbyterian U.S.A.). President, American 
Institute of Cooperation. 

Townsend, Dwight D., 5417 Yorktown Blvd., Arlington, 
Va. (Methodist). Cooperative Housing, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Vandermyde, John B., 2514 Benjamin St., NE, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, (Methodist). Field representative, 
Midland Cooperatives. 

Voorhis, Jerry, 343 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Episcopal). Executive Director, Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A. 

Webber, Charles C., 815 16th St., NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. (Methodist). Representative for Religious Re- 
lations, A.F.L.-C.1.O. 

West, Charles F., 1300 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 
D. C. (Presbyterian U.S.A.). International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

Wieting, C. Maurice, 245 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
(Methodist). Editor, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 

Williams, J. Peter, Goshen Rd., Newton Square, Pa 
(Episcopal). Banker, The Western Savings Fund 
Society of Philadelphia. 


Consultant 


Bierwagen, Walter J., 2318 Chaverly Ave., Chaverly, Ma. 
(Roman Catholic). President, Greenbelt Consumer 
Services. 
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